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Introduction 


JOSHUA D. FREILICH! 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice 


GRAEME NEWMAN? 
State University of New York at Albany 


Matters pertaining to immigration and crime frequently dominate the public 
policy debate in many countries around the world. One would be hard 
pressed, in fact, to find two other issues that are more closely linked together 
in the public mind. And for good reason since consideration of major contem- 
porary news stories reinforces the salience and topicality of issues relating to 
immigration and crime. Consider the following: 

In the past year, a number of European political systems were thrown into 
turmoil following the electoral successes of far right political parties who 
campaigned on platforms that portrayed immigrant groups as threats to the 
public order. Jean Marie Le Pen, the head of the extremist National Front 
party, for instance, shocked the French public by garnering enough votes 
(17%) in the first round to qualify for the run off in the 2002 French Presiden- 
tial election. The Wall Street Journal reported that: “it is in heavily immi- 
grant, high-crime neighborhoods... that Mr. Le Pen gathered the votes that 
propelled him to the No. 2 spot in the French elections’ first round” (Trofimov 
2002: 1). The article went on to interview a supporter of Le Pen who argued 
that “‘the other politicians just don’t get it —— we’ve had enough of France 
turning into a dump.... What we need is someone to take care of the local 
delinquents [who are predominately North African Muslim youths]’’ (Trofi- 
mov 2002: 2). Meanwhile, Italy, Denmark, and the Netherlands are just a few 
other examples of European countries that had their political systems rocked 
by accusations from far-right parties that immigrant groups were responsible 
for rising crime rates. It is for this reason The New York Times observed that 
“Far-right politicians [in Europe]... have recently done surprisingly well with 
law and order campaigns” (McNeil Jr. 2002: 4). 

Many far-right groups go beyond accusing immigrants of disproportionate 
involvement in crime. It has become common for extreme nationalist move- 
ments to attack immigrant groups for constituting a ‘‘fifth column”’ that seeks 
to undermine both the national sovereignty and historical and cultural tradi- 
tions of the host nation. Whether it is the National Front in France [‘‘Immigra- 
tion is a problem with our national identity. France is swamped by immigrants 
and it risks losing its soul, its culture, its heritage — simply put, its identity”’ 
(DeClair 1999: 127)], the late Pim Fortuyn’s party in the Netherlands 
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[“‘Typical Fortuyn voters no longer feel at home in their own towns: the most 
popular name for baby boys in Amsterdam these days is Muhammed. (It used 
to be Jan)’ (Jensma 2002)], the People’s Party in Denmark [“‘In ... [their] 
best known campaign poster the... People’s Party showed a pretty little blond 
child with the caption: “By the time you retire, Denmark will be a majority- 
Muslim nation’ ”’ (Judt 2002: 15)] or Patrick J. Buchanan in the United States 
[‘‘America has undergone a cultural and social revolution. We are not the 
same country that we were in 1970 or even 1980. We are not the same 
people... a foreign enemy is inside the gates, and the American people are at 
risk in their own country”’ (Buchanan 2002: 2)], the message is the same. The 
nation is at risk, the immigrant is to blame, and immigration must be stopped. 

The terrible events of 9/11 at the World Trade Center in New York City 
have been seized upon by many as proof that the immigrant is indeed a threat 
to national security. Accordingly, a ‘‘backlash”’ against immigrants in the 
United States has resulted in legal reforms which further distinguish native- 
born Americans from immigrants. The Patriot Act, that became law in Octob- 
er 2001, allows the ‘‘Attorney General to jail non-citizens for seven days if 
they are suspected of terrorism. After a week, criminal or deportation charges 
must be filed or the suspect must be freed’’ (Orin 2002: 6). In addition, Presi- 
dent Bush’s emergency order, signed in November 2001, allows members and 
supporters of terrorist organizations who are noncitizens to be tried by mili- 
tary tribunals. William Safire, columnist for The New York Times, charges 
that this order ‘‘now strips the alien of even the limited rights afforded by 
court-martial... [this] kangaroo court can conceal evidence by citing national 
security... [in sum,] non-citizens face an executive that is now investigator, 
prosecutor, judge, jury and jailer’? (Safire 2002: 22). Furthermore, this back- 
lash against immigrants goes beyond a general antipathy toward foreign-born 
individuals to also encompass the widespread belief that it is certain kinds of 
immigrants (e.g., Arabs, Middle Easterners, and Muslims) who are the most 
dangerous. The notion that law enforcement is justified in racially (or nation- 
ally) profiling in some situations has become increasingly acceptable to both 
the authorities and the public. For example, in November 2001 the Justice 
Department ‘“‘asked law enforcement authorities across the country to pick 
and question 5,000 men, most from Middle Eastern countries who entered the 
country legally in the last two years”’ (Bumiller and Johnston 2001: 1). In 
addition, the Patriot Act also allows Treasury Department to monitor 
“American dealings by the nearly paperless banks, or hawalas of the Middle 
East” to increase security (Clymer 2002: 6). 

All of these developments have been fiercely criticized by some as further 
victimizing the immigrant and the ongoing political debate has been heated. 
Critics of these policies claim that the result is not only the construction of the 
immigrant as deviant, but a hostile climate that allows anti-immigrant senti- 
ment to flourish. It should not come as a surprise, many therefore charge, that 
hate crimes against immigrants would increase in this environment. Others 
point out that rather than most immigrants being a (a criminal or security) 
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threat, the reality is quite different. Many immigrants are exploited as they 
perform needed tasks (at low wages) that native-born citizens shun. Moreover, 
because immigrants are seen as relatively powerless, they are frequently sin- 
gled out by some for victimization in a wide variety of social situations. The 
Washington Post reports that immigrants in Denmark complain ‘‘that they are 
being targeted unfairly and routinely face discrimination. “We all just feel 
uneasy and afraid’ said Ali Khan, 34, who moved to Denmark from Pakistan 
in 1998 but has not found steady work”’ (Finn 2002: 2). 

In short, issues relating to immigration and crime are currently troubling 
numerous countries around the globe. These issues are not only controversial 
but are also complex and therefore require careful consideration. There is a 
great need for detached systematic scientific scrutiny to help make possible 
informed understanding and policies. The eight papers in this special issue 
aim to begin doing just that by focusing on issues relating to nations ‘‘export- 
ing’’ criminals, ethnic and population diversity and crime, hate crimes, and 
the victimization of immigrants. These papers were originally presented in 
October 2001 at the second biannual Conference on Migration, Culture Con- 
flict and Crime held at Trier University in Germany.* 

Because prior research has found that crime rates vary by immigrant 
groups, Graeme Newman, Joshua D. Freilich, and Gregory J. Howard dis- 
aggregate prison inmates by country of birth in order to gain a fuller under- 
standing of the relationship between migrants and crime. After examining 
data on the country of birth of inmate populations for six countries (i.e., 
Australia, Canada, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and the U.S.A.) the authors 
found that some countries actually had more of their citizens imprisoned 
overseas than in their own domestic facilities. The authors state that “‘The 
most striking example is Albania, where there are twice as many Albanian 
born inmates residing in foreign prisons... than there are in Albania itself.”’ 
The study concludes by discussing a number of controversial policy implica- 
tions, such as implementing immigration entry requirements based upon a 
policy of ‘‘national’’ profiling. 

Luis Salas provides a detailed analysis of one particular ethnic conflict in 
Rwanda that ultimately exploded into a genocidal fury as Hutus exterminated 
close to a million Tutsis in the Spring of 1994. His paper assesses the difficul- 
ty the Rwandan legal system faces in both processing the perpetrators of the 
genocide as well as furthering attempts at reconciling the opposing parties in 
order to achieve a meaningful peace. Meanwhile, Gregory J. Howard, Graeme 
Newman, and Joshua D. Freilich present a macrolevel examination of the 
effect of population diversity on crime. Building upon an earlier piece 
(Howard, Newman, and Freilich 2002), the authors find preliminary support 
for the thesis that more complex and less integrated societies generally have 
higher rates of rape and homicide. Professor Howard and his colleagues con- 
clude that these results could be used to implement policies that stem violence 
in more diverse societies since: “‘societies [that] achieved some measure of 
integration of population diversity seem to have insulated themselves from the 
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violence that predictably attends telling distinctions among members of socie- 
ty.’ Because both the number of migrants and levels of diversity are increas- 
ing around the globe today, these findings appear to be extremely relevant. 

The next two papers train their gaze on hate crimes. Roland Eckert focuses 
on the spread of xenophobic attitudes in both Germany and in Europe as a 
whole. Most importantly, while concluding that prejudiced feelings can be 
caused by family socialization, Eckert claims that economic strain plays a 
significant role. In particular, he states that ‘“‘xenophobic attitudes cumulate 
among groups who, because of their low qualification, fear competition with 
immigrants for jobs, housing, and welfare benefits and perceive government 
aid to the latter as ‘unjust preferential treatment.’ ’’ Similarly, Klaus Wahl 
discusses the results of a number of empirical studies that examine the roots 
of aggression and xenophobia in Germany. Wahl argues, however, that the 
“‘usual suspects”’ (of background variables) such as economic dislocation or 
modernization are only intervening variables and are not the cause of xe- 
nophobic violence. Instead, taking a psychological approach, Wahl asserts 
that compared to other youths, xenophobic adolescents follow a different path 
of development. Wahl maintains that some patterns of behavior and extreme 
emotions preceding xenophobic violence can be detected early in childhood. 
He concludes that it is therefore ‘‘worthwhile to focus more attention on the 
development of individual emotional personality which ... shows itself in the 
different temperaments of babies, and is shaped by experiences in the family... 
school and peer group. Prevention must take place in the early periods of 
emotional socialization and social learning.”’ 

Alexis Aronowitz draws our attention to the journey that migrants make 
from their countries of birth to the host countries. Doctor Aronowitz reminds 
us that for those migrating illegally there may be a multitude of obstacles that 
some immigrants may be unable to avoid. She begins by defining key terms, 
discussing relevant UN conventions, outlining the UN Global Programme 
against Trafficking in Human Beings and providing ‘“‘general impressions of 
the smuggling and trafficking patterns in the countries participating in three of 
the UN projects.’’ After examining the exploitation some trafficked ‘‘mi- 
grants’’ face at the hands of some traffickers, Dr. Aronowitz concludes by 
arguing that institutions and countries need to become more sensitive to this 
problem and to start ‘‘viewing trafficked persons as victims.” 

The last two papers highlight the important, and often neglected, issue of 
domestic abuse in immigrant communities. Edna Erez points our attention to 
the distinctive experiences of immigrant women who endure intimate 
violence. Her paper “‘examines the common and unique features of abuse 
suffered by immigrant women relative to nonimmigrant women.” The article 
describes the tools batterers use to dominate immigrant women, the coping 
devices some migrant women utilize to survive, as well as the interaction of 
these abused female migrants with the criminal justice and health systems. 
Professor Erez concludes by articulating a number of policy proposal that 
relate to the issues of domestic violence, immigration and the response of the 
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criminal justice system to the experiences of some female immigrants. 
Meanwhile, Mangai Natarajan investigates the occurrence of domestic abuse 
in Indian immigrant communities in the United States. Doctor Natarajan 
begins by drawing upon feminist, crime opportunity, and acculturation theo- 
ries as well as family violence research to present an integrated theoretical 
model that seeks to shed light on the etiology of this complex social problem. 
Her article then discusses a number of possible intervention strategies that 
could prove useful in preempting these crimes. Professor Natarajan concludes 
by maintaining that ““The most useful interventions that could be undertaken 
at the present time would be for the police to find ways of encouraging abused 
women in these communities to seek their protection.”’ 

Overall, the collection of papers in this issue illustrate the vast array of 
migration related issues that beset many countries in different locations today. 
We are only at the beginning of the 21“ century, but already it is obvious that 
one unexpected byproduct of globalization is the migration of the poor to the 
places of the rich. Quite often, in fact, the allure of steady work and a better 
life for the migrant abroad, as well as an aging population and declining labor 
force in the destination country interact to encourage this migration process. 
In the 19" and 20" centuries, however, the reverse was true: the rich migrated 
to poor locations in search of cheap labor. While this still occurs, it is the 
mass movement of the poor from South to North and East to West (along with 
heightened sensitivity to ethnic differences) that promises to transform the 
national and cultural identities of nations in ways that could never have been 
conceived of just twenty years ago. 


NOTES 


1. Contact information: Joshua D. Freilich, Room 520T, Department of Sociology, John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice, 899 10th Avenue, New York, NY 10019. Phone: 212-237-8668. 
Email: jfreilich @jjay.cuny.edu 

2. Contact information: Graeme Newman, School of Criminal Justice, Draper Hall, State 
University of New York at Albany, 135 Western Avenue, Albany, NY 12222. Phone: 518-442- 
5223. Email: harrowhest@aol.com 

3. The conference was sponsored by the Thyssen Foundation, Germany and was held under the 
patronage of the Ministry of the Interior of Rhineland-Palatinate. This meeting was a follow-up to 
the first conference on migration culture conflict and crime held in Israel in 1999 (see Freilich, 
Newman, Shoham, and Addad 2002). The success of these two meetings in raising international 
awareness of migration and crime issues is attested to by the fact that a third meeting is currently 
being planned for October 2003 in Turkey. 
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